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The Poet of the War 

best of Owen's poems are far indeed from this; and that 
is their virtue. 

Wilfred Owen evidently belonged to a later generation 
than Rupert Brooke, in spite of the few years between 
them; this not only in respect to his attitude about war, 
in which change Brooke would undoubtedly have shared 
had he lived, but in respect to his verse as well. It is 
nervous, sinewy, closely packed. His is a hardness and 
a precision that — could it have been preserved past the 
Sambre Canal, where he fell only a few days before the 
Armistice — would certainly have achieved much. He 
could not, one feels sure, have degenerated into any 
"Georgian" looseness of thought or structure. There is 
too much aloofness in his poems for that, and too much 
clear vision. A. C. H. 

MR. MASEFIELD'S RACER 

Right Royal, by John Masefield. Macmillan Co. 

The poem Right Royal, by John Masefield, is un- 
doubtedly a splendid realistic description of a steeple- 
chase; written, I should judge, by one who has never 
ridden over a course, but who, being a good horseman, has 
painstakingly covered every point in the race. Partic- 
ularly good is his description of the London betting com- 
missioner's representative who visits the racing stables, 
and his picture of the race crowds on their way vividly 
recalls Charles Lever's description of those making their 
annual pilgrimage to the Punchestown steeplechases. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

But whether Right Royal could really have won this 
race, as he does in Mr. Masefield's poem, is another 
matter. 

After the most grueling race, of some four miles, to 
which a horse can be subjected, it seems unreasonable to 
suppose this super-horse capable, in a run of four furlongs 
on the flat, of making up thirty lengths lost by his mishap 
at the jump known as Lost Lady. 

Let me make this quite clear: Compton Course, on 
which the race was run, was four-and-a-quarter miles in 
length. The first time around the course Right Royal 
lost thirty lengths at the hurdle and ditch. Eighteen 
lengths he seems to have made up by the time he came to 
his Lost Lady jump on the second time around the 
course. This of course took a great deal out of the horse. 

Now, at the average speed at which steeplechases of this 
distance are run, the horses were covering approximately 
forty-eight feet a second — about four and a half lengths. 
Right Royal, in pecking at the Lost Lady jump, thereby 
coming almost to a standstill, recovering himself and 
again getting into his stride, must have lost some four 
seconds, or eighteen lengths. As he was twelve lengths 
behind when taking the jump, he had thirty lengths to 
recover before overtaking his field, in half a mile. This 
is obviously impossible. 

Conceding a steeplechase to be the chanciest of races, 
the poem nevertheless seems to convey the impression 
that the rider of Right Royal rather expected all the other 
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Mr. Masefield's Racer 

horses to meet with mishaps, thereby enabling his mount 
to win. A number of stanzas, being entirely irrelevant, 
should have been omitted: for a four-mile effort it carries 
too much hay. But the poem as a whole is delightful, 
and takes every lover of a thoroughbred well over the 
jumps with him and holds the interest from post to finish. 

N. Howard Thorp 

Note. Because of the controversy as to whether Mr. Masefield's 
hero is a real horse or a super-steed of the poet's invention, the editor 
submitted the book to a cowboy poet whose horsemanship is as famous 
throughout the West as his poetry. 

SONGS AND SPLASHES 

Morning, Noon and Night, by Glenn Ward Dresbach. 

Four Seas Co. 

One may find a' few fine lyrics in this book, as in the 
two earlier ones which this poet has put out — songs simple 
almost to obviousness, but deftly and musically turned. 
Such are three or four in the Burro Mountains and Apple- 
blossoms groups which open the volume, numbers three 
and four of the Fruit-growing group, the longer poem 
To One Beloved, and the first of the Songs after the War. 
These, all but the last, our readers have seen; here is a 
shapely new one, with a wistful ending. 

I heard a thrush when twilight came 
Sing of the woes it had not known — 

Of hearts that burned in rainbow flame, 
Of barren fields where seeds were sown. 
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